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March 


April 


May Total 


Swamp Sparrow 








3 3 


Louisiana Water Thrush 








17 17 


Blue Gray Gnatcatcher 








1 1 


Prairie Warbler 








1 1 


Yellow Rail 








3 3 


Tree Swallow 








1 1 


Blue-headed Vireo 








5 5. 


Yellow-breasted Chat 








1 1 


Yellow-bellied Flycatcher 








1 1 


Hummingbird 








1 1 


Carolina Wren 








1 1 


Maryland Yellowthroat 







DS IN 


1 1 
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BY BROTHER AEPHONSUS, C. S. C. 



The Blue Jay shows irregularity in its distribution in winter. 
In the first season an approximate equality in the records of the 
species is shown for the different months; but in the following 
winter, notably in January, the number of records fell below those 
of the same months in the preceding year. In 1911-12 there was 
still greater disparity, the species approaching the high records 
only in December, and falling far belOw in January and February. 
That winter was very severe, which may account for the fewer 
records of the Jay. The following season, though not very cold, 
showed a still smaller number of records. The total for the four 
seasons was 220 records. 

The Crow shows regularity of distribution in two of the winter 
months. In, the first two seasons there was the greatest equality, 
there being a difference of only two records. The severe winter 
of 1911-12 shows 45 records for the Crow, or 19 fewer than in 1909- 
10. The winter of 1911-12 did not show a very great increase, the 
extremely small record for December bringing the total below the 
average of the first two seasons. The total for the four winters 
was 222 records, the largest number made for any species. 

The White-breasted Nuthatch shows great uniformity in 
its records for three years. In 1910-11 the species had its largest- 
record, which was almost double that of any other winter. 
February was the month that showed the least regularity in its 
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records — 4, 7, 17, 24 being the numbers for the various seasons. 
This Nuthatch, among winter species, ranks third in abundance, 
having as a total for the four seasons 168 records. 

The Snowbird was irregularly distributed r the records obtained 
showing a marked difference in three winters. In two seasons 
the species showed regularity as well as scarcity. It is impossible 
to determine from such inequality in the records whether the 
species is abundant or not in winter. Future observations may 
afford the writer the desired information. For the four seasons 
the Snowbird had a total of 60 records. 

The Downy Woodpecker, from the records obtained, is 
shown to be somewhat rare in winter. There was uniformity in 
the bird's appearance, the average for each year being about 
11 records. The four seasons give a total of 47 records. 

The Tree Sparrow shows scarcity in its distribution in winter, 
7 records being the average number of each year. The species 
was irregular also, as the difference of 9 days between the largest 
and smallest number of records shows. Further observations will 
likely confirm the writer in his opinion that this species is not 
abundant in winter. The four seasons totalled 28 records. 

The appearance of the Robin in the winter of 191 1- 12 was 
unprecedented in the writer's observations. There were 20 records, 
and most of them were made during the coldest part of the season- 
from January 17 to February 11. As noted before, in a previous 
article, this notable event in the bird world was due to the severity 
of the winter, the birds migrating from the north for food and 
water. 

The Brown Creeper may be placed among the very rare species 
in winter; for during the four seasons under comparison it did 
not appear one year, and in two other winters was seen, only 5 
times. In 1911-12 there were 9 records, making the total for four 
seasons 14 records. 

Among other very rare spceies were: Evening Grosbeak, 
seen 3 times in one season; Northern Shrike, recorded twice in 
one winter; Hairy Woodpecker and Song Sparrow observed once 
in four years; Snowflake and Bluebird, each seen on 5 days in 
four seasons; Chickadee, found on 5 days in 191 2; Goldfinch, 
observed twice in 1909; Screech Owl, heard 7 times in three seasons; 
Cardinal and Herring Gull, recorded once in the winter of 191 1- 12. 
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1909-10 








Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Total 


22 


27 


28 


77 


19 


22 


23 


64 


12 


11 


7 


39 


1 1 
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19 
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15 


2 
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2 





3 








2 
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1910-11 








Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Total 


20 


17 


2 5 


62 


19 


23 


20 


62 


18 


21 


24 


63 
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1 
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1 
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1911-12 








Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Total 


22 


10 


14 


46 


18 


1 1 


16 


45 


17 


15 


4 


36 


4 


4 


3 


1 1 
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3 
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12 
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20 
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Dec. 


Jan. 


Peb 


Total 


Blue Jay 






10 


16 


9 


35 


Crow 






7 


24 


20 


51 


Song Sparrow 






1 





O 


1 


Chickadee 






5 








5 


Snowbird 






12 


10 


12 


34 


Downy Woodpecker 






4 


6 


3 


13 


Brown Creeper 






2 





1 


3 


Northern Shrike 






1 





1 


2 


White-breasted Nuths 


itch 




10 


12 


17 


39 


Hairy Woodpecker 









1 





1 


Tree Sparrow 









2 


1 


3 


Herring Gull 









1 





1 


Snowflake 












3 


3 


Bluebird 












1 


1 


Total number of 


species seen in 


four winters, 23. 
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J. A. NIEUWLAND. 





Family 76. SILIQUOSAE Linn., Phil. Bot., 34 (1751). 

Also Ray, Meth. PI., 119 (1681), Morison, Caesalpinus, in 
part. Cruciferae B. Jussieu, Hort. Trianon, (1759), A. Jussieu, 
Gen. 67 (1789), DeCandolle, Syst. 11, 139 (1821), Prod. I, 131 
(1824). Cruciformes Pontedera. 

EROPHILA DC. Prod. 1, 172 (1824), Syst. II, 356 (182 1). 

Draba Linn. Syst. (1735), Gen. 194 (1737), 294 (1754). Draba 
Dillenius, Gen. 122 (1719) in part. Gansblum Brunfels, Herb. 
Viv. Ic. (1531) also Adanson Fam. des Plantes, II, 420 (1763). 
(Name not Latin). 

Erophila verna (Linn.) E. Mey., Gartenfl. Deutsch. ed. 4, 35. 

Erophila vulgaris, DC. Syst. 1. c, Draba verna Linn., Sp. PI., 
642 (1753). Common everywhere very early in spring. 

TOMOSTIMA Raf., Neogenyton, 2, (1825). 

Drabella Bubani Fl. Pyr., Ill, 197 (1901), in part, Draba 
Linn. 1. e. in part. Not Draba Dioscorides which is Lepidium 
Draba Linn. 

Tomostima caroliniana (Walt.) 



